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PEEFACE. 



In 1870 the Englisli Army estimates were about 
14,000,000Z. a year, and were then by many people 
considered enormous. In 1896-97, they were 
18,000,000?. In another two years, when the 
proposal of the Government to add 25,000 men to 
the Army with the colours will have been carried 
out, they will probably reach 20,000,000/. a year, 
that is, in little more than a quarter of a century 
the expenditure on the British Army will have in- 
creased by nearly 50 per cent. 

Yet whenever there arises a difficulty or com- 
plication with any great European power, we are 
always told by its newspapers that we have no 
Army. Practically we admit the fact. Whenever 
it is possible to avoid responsibilities on land we 
avoid them, however important it may be for the 
interests of the country that they should be under- 
taken. As to our influence among the nations. Lord 
Salisbury has told us that we were recently, as to 
Armenia, reduced to impotence in the Councils of 
Europe, because the English fleet cannot ascend the 
mountains of Taurus ; while it is admittedly true 
that although we are going to expend on our Army 
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about four-fifths of the expenditure of Germany 
we shall obtain for that expenditure only about 
one-sixth of the land strength of Germany. 

That is one anomaly, but it is not the only 
one. Although we expend the enormous amount of 
from eighteen to twenty millions a year to obtain 
an Army, yet we cannot send a few thousand men 
abroad for a small war, or reinforce our garrisons 
in Egypt and South Africa, or find a garrison (if 
one is going to be found) for Wei-hai-wei, without 
dislocating our whole military system. 

In the following paper an endeavour will be made 
to show what the reasons are of these two anoma- 
lies ; to show on the one hand that it is erroneous 
to assume, as is usually done, that they are due to 
our not having conscription, and to show on the 
other hand that they are due to the defects of our 
present military system. 

And lastly, an endeavour will be made to indi- 
cate some of the steps which might be taken to 
remedy those defects. 

It is, however, necessary to premise that it is 
principally the organisation of the infantry arm 
of the service that will be dealt with ; it forms 
much the most important part of the subject, while 
the same principles as in the case of the infantry 
can with comparative ease be followed with respect 
to the other arms. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ARMY ORGANISATION 



AS APPLIED TO 



ENGLISH ARMY SERVICE. 



INTEODUCTOET. 

We have just passed through one of our periodical Our 
panics as to the defences of the country. Their panics, 
occasional recurrence appears now to have become 
a necessary part of English political history. 
Sometimes they subside without any satisfactory 
result, at other times they produce effects which 
are good and lasting. Such a one was the panic 
of forty years ago, which brought about, with the 
full sanction of naval and military opinion, the 
result that our home dockyards have since been, 
and are now, impregnable ; a result which a certain 
modern naval school appears to consider rather a 
disadvantage to the country than otherwise. Then 
we had the panic of twenty-seven years ago, 
originating in the rapid collapse of France before 
enormous armies organised on the short-service 
system and which led to the introduction, under a 
great flourish of trumpets, of a so-called army 
short-service ^stem for England. Now, in its 
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turn, the latter has been subjected to violent 
attack. What will be the final result is not yet 
clear; but it seems to be certain that although 
there may be a temporary removal of some of the 
worst of the disabilities under which the English 
Army has recently laboured, yet no serious attempt 
will at present be made to place its organisation on 
a basis which can be considered really permanent. 
Recent The recent literature of the subject is very 

of the voluminous. If the general public does not under- 
Army. Stand the problem, it is certainly not from the 
want of much , advice and many advisers. Yet it 
is to be doubted whether all soldiers, much more 
the general public, understand its fundamental 
principles. Those recent writers in the news- 
papers who are opposed to the present system 
have stated in its condemnation a number of 
isolated facts, and have suggested some general 
measures which they consider might possibly be 
improvements. But so far as I have seen they 
have not stated the principles which are violated 
by the present system, and which should conse- 
quently be observed in any substitute which may 
now be proposed, nor have they themselves defi- 
nitely proposed any such substitute ; while the 
advocates of the present system confine themselves 
to arguing, what few will dispute, that it is better 
than the system of fifty years ago. I propose, • 
therefore, in this paper, to endeavour to state the 
principles which underlie the problem which has- to 
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be solved, in such a way that they may be easily 
intelligible to the ordinary civilian, who has had 
neither time nor opportunity to devote much 
attention to the subject. But it is right to warn 
the reader that the subject is a a dry one. It is 
largely, in the first place, a question of figures. In 
the .second place it is largely a question of facts 
which have been established either by military 
history or by the experience of other nations, and 
as to which nothing new or striking can be said. 
All that is now proposed is to apply to the case of 
the English Army the reasonable deductions from 
those figures and those facts. 

But first it may be allowable to point out some Defects 
defects in the criticisms themselves, and the first is criticisms, 
that they are greatly exaggerated and try to show 
that we are weaker than we really are. Any 
foreign power which believed what has been lately 
written and spoken in England as to the British 
Army and acted on that belief would make a 
serious mistake. We are stronger on land both 
for offence and defence than we have ever been 
before in time of peace. And taking into account 
the fact that our fleet gives us the power of direct- 
ing attack on the most vulnerable points of an 
enemy's possessions, it is certain that even with our 
present land strength we hold a commanding 
position among the military powers of the world. 
It has, on the other hand, to be admitted that in 
view of the fact that we have now no allies, we 
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are not nearly so strong on land as we ought to be, 
and that our rivals, who may be our enemies, are 
perfectly aware of the fact. This is in itself an 
element of danger. 

Another objection to recent criticisms on the 
Army is that most of them put the blame for its 
defects on the wrong people. If there is one thing 
more certain than another, it is that all War Secre- 
taries decide all really military questions on the 
advice of their military and not of their civilian 
subordinates, that soldiers have their fads just as 
much as civilians, and that the fad of a soldier on 
Army subjects is apt to be stronger and much more 
mischievous than that of a civilian. It is therefore 
absurd to blame, as most newspaper critics do, the 
civil instead of the military side of the War Office 
for the weak points of our present military system. 
It is true that on questions of audit or finance, the 
Secretary for War must depend on his civil sub- 
ordinates ; but I do not think it has yet been 
proposed that a Field Marshal should be made 
Accountant-General of the Army any more than 
that an Admiral of the Fleet should be made 
Accountant-General of the Navy. 

A third objection to recent criticisms is that 
they throw all responsibility for the weakness of the 
Army on the War Office, and none of it on Par- 
liament or the country. Mr. Arnold-Forster, for 
instance, says that Parliament has never refused 
funds which were asked for by the Secretary for 
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War. This is one of those statements which can 
be literally true and yet essentially false. It is 
notorious that Army expenditure has always been 
unpopular in England, that the opinions of " the 
Colonels " in Parliament were until quite recently 
received with derision by the Press and in the 
country, and that no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have listened for a moment to any appeal 
from a War Secretary to strengthen the Army 
unless that appeal had the general support of 
Parliament and the country, which, as a matter of 
fact, it has rarely hitherto had. 

But to hold that many of the criticisms which The 
have been brought forward are exaggerated, is system 
quite compatible with holding that the present 
English Army system is indefensible in principle, 
extravagant in cost, and unsuited to the conditions 
of English Army service. I believe that this 
proposition is entirely capable of proof. The 
subject may be conveniently discussed under three 
principal heads, namely : (1) Short service with 
Reserves, its advantages, how far it is applicable 
in the case of the English Army, and the objections 
to its being so applied; (2) Long service with 
pensions, the necessity or otherwise of its appli- 
cation in the case of the English Army, and the 
objections to its being so applied ; (3) The present 
English Army system, and the objections which 
have bsen brought against its working and its 
results. 
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I. 

SHOET SERVICE WITH EE8EEVES. 

Definition As tMs is probably the most important element in 

of short . . , . . . , , 

service. military organisation, and as it is mainly around 
it that the battle of Army Eeform in England has 
at various periods raged, it is necessary to go into 
the subject in some detail. There is in England 
much ambiguity as to the term " short service " 
itself, and it is necessary that it should be strictly 
defined. Its correct definition is that it is that 
kind of military service under which men remain 
under training (usually called service " with the 
colours "), just so long as, and no longer than, 
is necessary to make them efficient as regular 
troops, after which they revert to civil life and 
civil pursuits as an Army Eeserve ; in this capacity 
of reserve the men in foreign armies cost the State 
nothing except when called up for short periodical 
trainings, while England pays her reserve men a 
small retaining fee. The normal English term of 
service, officially called in England short service, 
is from seven to eight years with the colours and 
from five to four in the reserve, or twelve years in 
all. During their service with the colours, the 
men form the garrisons of India and the colonies. 
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It is therefore clear that, under the above defini- 
tion, there is, except in some special cases, no real 
short service in the English Army, because after 
being trained the men are sent not to the reserve 
but to form our garrisons abroad. 

As to its history, short service goes back ninety- its origin, 
one years. When Napoleon crushed Prussia at 
Jena in 1806, he decreed that she should not keep 
under arms a larger army than 43,000 men. The 
decree was literally obeyed. But as soon as the 
first 43,000 men had been trained and disciplined 
they reverted to civil pursuits and to the reserve, 
being immediately replaced by an equal number of 
recruits who were in their turn trained, disciplined, 
and sent to the reserve. This process went on for 
several years, with the result that when in 1813 
the great powers combined against Napoleon, 
Prussia was enabled to place large armies in the 
field. That they were efficient was proved in many 
battles, closing with that of Waterloo. 

In describing the details of the system it will its details, 
at first be convenient to omit from consideration 
the element of casualties such as deaths, discharges, 
&c., in peace time. They of course modify its 
results, but they do not affect the general principle. 
It is evident that in the above case of Prussia if 
the period of training with the colours was one 
year and the number of the annual contingent was 
43,000 men, Prussia had after six years six contin- 
gents or 258,000 trained men in the reserve besides 
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the 43,000 men wlio were called up for training in 
the seventh year. And it is also clear that she 
obtained this strength at the cost, apart from that 
of any short periodical training of the reserve, of 
paying only 43,000 men annually. As to the 
number of men in the reserve it evidently depends 
upon two considerations ; firstly, the number of 
years during which the men are kept in training 
with the colours : and, secondly, the number of 
years during which they are kept in reserve. If, 
for instance, in the above case of Prussia the period 
under training was three years and the number of 
the annual contingent 43,000 men, she could only 
have sent to the reserve an annual average of one- 
third of the contingent, or 14,333 men ; and after 
six years she would have had a reserve of only 
86,000 men instead of the 258,000, which, as stated 
above, she would have had if all the 43,000 went 
to the reserve after one year's training. And as to 
the second consideration, if the period in training 
was one year, and the period in reserve ten years 
instead of six, she would have had at the end of 
the tenth year a reserve of 430,000 men instead of 
258,000. Casualties would, of course, considerably 
modify those figures. 
Its As to the working of the system in modern 

in modem practice. Continental military powers generally adopt 
pracice. g^^Q^^ ^^q years as the period of training with 
the colours, and about ten years as the period 
of service in the reserve of the active Army. It 
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follows that as Germany and France keep from 
500,000 to 600,000 men serving for two years 
with the colours, the numbers sent annually to the 
reserve are from about 250,000 to about 300,000 ; 
and as they remain ten years in the reserve of the 
active Army, that reserve contains, allowing for 
casualties, upwards of two million of men. Com- 
pare these figures with the figures in the case of 
England. The latter has, including the Indian 
garrison, about 220,000 men serving with the 
colours, but as she keeps them with the colours 
seven and eight years, only some 20,000 men, 
allowing for casualties, &c., go annually to the 
reserve ; and as they remain in the reserve only 
four or five years she can never have a reserve of 
more than 80,000 men. Thus although England 
maintains annually about two-fifths of the number 
of men maintained by Germany or France, she gets 
only about one twenty-fifth of their reserves. 
Next take cost. Germany and France have Army 
estimates of from 25,000,000/. to 27,000,000Z. a 
year, for which expenditure they get, including 
their reserves, about 2^ millions of regular troops. 
England has, for her regular troops, that is, exclud- 
ing the cost of the militia and volunteers. Army 
estimates of about 16,000,000/. a year, and gets for 
that sum about 106,000 men at home, 39,000 in 
the colonies, and about 84,000 in the Eeserve, or 
225,000 men in all. Thus for an additional cost 
of not much more than half that paid by England, 
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Germany and France get more than ten times her 
strength. 
Cost of Orators of all kinds, military and civil, always 

armies. tell US that the great cost of the English as com- 
pared with continental armies is caused by the 
latter being raised by conscription, while the 
former is not ; while some newspaper critics, such 
as "Vetus" and "Reform" in The Times, say that 
the excessive cost is due to our not reforming the 
AVar Office by adopting the fantastic theories of 
the Hartington Commission. The figures given 
above show, on the other hand, that it is due to 
the fact that Continental Powers have real short 
service while England has not. If for instance, 
the great military powers of Europe kept with the 
colours, instead of in the Reserve, their two million 
of regular troops, the cost at 50^. a man would be 
100,000,000Z. a year, instead of 25,000,000Z. ; a 
burden intolerable for any State. Yet they have 
conscript armies. England, on the other hand, 
has a Voluntary Army. Compare in her case the 
cost of a soldier with the colours with that of a 
soldier in the reserve. The English Army Esti- 
mates for 1896-97 were about 18,000,000^. a year. 
If we deduct the cost of the non-effective vote, the 
cost of the present Army Reserve, Militia and 
Volunteers, and the cost of ordnance and fortifica- 
tions, there remain about 11,000,000^. as the cost 
of the personnel of the Regular Army so far as 
borne on the English estimates. That Army 
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numbered in 1896 about 130,000 rank and file 
and buglers. So that the cost of each man of the 
rank and file with the colours is about 11,000,000^. 
divided by 130,000, or about 85^. a year, which 
includes the cost of paying, feeding, housing, 
arming, horsing and officering him, as well as the 
cost of his doctors, chaplains and official adminis- 
trators ; in fact, the cost of maintaining and fitting 
him out in all respects as a soldier. The cost, on 
the other hand, of an English soldier in the Eeserve, 
is that of his retaining fee, or 9/. a year, and if we 
add 33 per cent, for other charges, his total cost 
is about 12l. a year. So that England maintains 
seven Eeserve men at the cost of one man with the 
colours. The economy of a short service system 
thus applies equally to conscript and to voluntary 
armies. And when the War Secretary bribes 
Army Eeserve men, as he is now doing, to return 
to colour service, he reduces by six men for every 
man who accepts the bribe, the strength we can 
obtain at the smallest cost. 

The above statement explains the reason of Economy 
one of the most formidable complaints brought seirioe. 
against our present system, the complaint, namely, 
that we do not get "value for our money." It 
shows that we cannot get more "value for our 
money " than we get now, unless and until we get 
a much larger number of men into our Eeserve 

than we do now. Objections 

Next we have to consider the objections which, service. 
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have been or may be raised to the application of a 
short-service system in the case of the English 
Army. 

The first is that a short-service system of from 
one to three years with the colours, is not suitable 
for a country which has to provide garrisons for 
India and her Colonies, and which has to provide 
troops always ready and fit for immediate duty in 
the foreign " small wars " to which England is 
always liable. The objection is undeniable so far 
as regards a part of the English Army ; that part, 
namely, which serves abroad. This point will be 
dealt with in considering the subject of long 
service. It is sufficient here to say that no one 
supposes that a real short-service system could be 
applied to any part of the English Army except 
to that part which serves at home, and which in 
1896 numbered 106,000 men. 

The next objection is, that short service is for 
England unnecessary, because she does not want 
an Army of two millions of men. This is also indis- 
putable. But it is also indisputable, and is, in fact, 
universally admitted, that she ought to have a 
greater strength than she has now got. This ob- 
jection, therefore, raises the question of the number 
of regular troops likely to be required by England 
on the outbreak of a war with one or more of the 
great military powers. This is a question which 
has been carefully avoided by recent newspaper 
critics of the present system, yet it is manifestly 
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at the bottom of the whole subject. Nor does 
there seem to be any reason why it should not be 
faced. Five years ago when writing on this sub- 
ject, I estimated the number at 525,000 men. I 
will now slightly modify the estimate then framed, 
both as to the total strength and as to the details, 
and throw it into the critical arena to be torn to 
pieces ; merely remarking that, instead of being 
somewhat reduced since 1892, the estimate should 
probably be now somewhat increased, especially in 
view of what has recently happened in South 
Africa. The estimate is as follows : 

War Strength. 

Field Army for home defence . 

Home fortress garrisons . 

Colonial fortress garrisons 

Field Army for attack abroad . 

Depots ..... 

Total war strength on the English 
estimates . . • . . 

Add for India, on the Indian es- 
timates . . . . . 

Total for the Empire, including India 500,000 „ 

The proposed strength is thus less than one- 
fourth of the available land strength of either 
France or Germany. We do not want more, 
because we have a great fleet, and because the 
home country has no land frontier. But we 
surely do not want a man less. The strength of for^the^ 
the proposed field army at home will hardly be f^^t 
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questioned except by those faddists whose argu- 
ments would lead to the conclusion that we require 
no defence except naval defence. As to our home 
fortresses 50,000 men can hardly be considered an 
excessive number for securing the bases of our 
naval power in the Thames, the Medway, at Dover, 
Portsmouth, Portland, Plymouth, Pembroke, and 
other minor but important points. The same con- 
sideration applies to our foreign fortresses and 
coaling stations. The garrisons of many of these 
would have to be at once trebled at the outbreak 
of a great war ; but the estimate adds only 11,000 
men to our present (1896)* peace colonial garrisons 
of 39,000 men. Objection may be made to the 
number of men, 120,000, proposed for attack or 
defence abroad. As to this point three considera- 
tions cannot be ignored. The first is that our own 
responsibilities have greatly increased in the last 
twenty years ; it is sufficient to name only Egypt 
and South Africa. The second is that the foreign 
possessions of our possible enemies have within the 
same time also greatly developed ; every such 
foreign post held by an enemy would so long as he 
held it be a thorn in the side of our commerce and 
a base for the attack of our own foreign posts. 
But these posts held by the enemy could not be 
attacked with any chance of success except by a 
strong land force as well as a powerful fleet. The 
third consideration is probably the most important 
of the three ; namely, that we have now ho ally. 
* See footnote on page 20. 
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Modern Englislimen seem to forget that although 
England single-handed has occasionally for short 
periods held her own against powerful coalitions, 
yet she has never fought a really successful war 
without allies who were strong on land. Two 
cases are perhaps typical. The first was the 
glorious and successful war of 1756-63, when her 
ally was the King of Prussia, the greatest general 
with the most efficient army of that age. The 
next was the war of twenty years later when she 
lost her American Colonies because she had no ally, 
insufficient land forces, and no competent general. 
But we are told we now have our Colonies. They 
would be of little assistance to us in war. The 
phrase " Our splendid isolation " is a delusion and 
a snare. Our Colonial Forces, small in number, 
imperfectly trained and disciplined, furnish no 
compensation for the absence of an alliance with a 
great European power. The full brunt of sustain- 
ing the defence of the Empire would fall on the 
home country alone ; and for that formidable task 
it will be difficult to show that the number of 
regular troops given in the above estimate is in 
excess of that likely to be required. 

If then we take the required war strength on Present 
the English estimates at 400,000 men, and compare of strength 
that number with our present available strength, 
we find that the latter is by the latest annual 
return (1896) about 145,000 men with the colours, 
and about 80,000 men in the Reserve, or a total 

B 2 
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of 225,000 men. There is thus a deficiency of 
175,000. If this deficiency were made up by 
men kept with the colours it would cost at 85/. 
a man, after deducting officers, about 1 4,000, OOOZ. 
a year ; if it were made up by men in the Reserve 
it would cost at 121. a man, about 2,000,000/. a 
year, both these amounts being additional to the 
Army Estimates (for 1896-7) of 18,000,000/. a 
year. The former addition of cost is manifestly 
for the tax payer an impossible addition in time of 
peace ; the latter is much less so. It cannot there- 
fore be said that England, if she is to obtain the 
armed strength which the Empire requires, is 
independent of a system of real short service ; it is, 
on the contrary, clear that in that way only can the 
required strength be obtained.* 
Alleged There is a third objection which has been raised 

cienoy of to a short-service system for England, and that is 
that the men in the reserve are inefiicient and 
cannot be depended upon. That they are inefficient 
is refuted by all experience. Reserve soldiers have 
been tested in actual warfare and have not failed. 
If they had, the system must have collapsed, while 
we find on the contrary that it has been enormously 
extended by those nations who have tested it, so 
much so, indeed, that it has become now the basis 
of their whole military system. Vague insinua- 

* The numbers of the Army for 1896 being the latest 
available, the estimates for 1896-97 have to be followed for 
comparison of cost. The more recent estimates are higher. 



reserves. 
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tions have been made against the soldiers of our 
own Reserve, but they have never been substan- 
tiated ; the men have, in fact, always done what 
has been required of them. Their only defect, 
namely, that they are not periodically trained, 
is due to the parsimony or indifference of the 
English Government. But this objection raises 
the question of the length of training necessary 
to constitute regular troops. As to this point also 
we have the guidance of experience. The period Period of 
of training undergone by those troops which have necesaary. 
been tested, and have stood the test, in actual 
warfare has varied between a minimum of one 
year and a maximum of three years ; while the Period in 
period they remain in reserve is generally about 
ten years. There seems to be no reason why 
the same periods should not be applicable in the 
case of the English home Army. I believe that 
young Englishmen are naturally quicker and 
smarter than Germans, and that they are as a rule 
more amenable to discipline than Frenchmen. A 
year's training for the infantry, and two years' 
training for the other arms, would, therefore, I 
believe, in this case suffice. But we have, and 
probably always will have, a voluntary Army ; and 
recruits of eighteen years of age must continue to 
be accepted who should be kept with the colours 
until they are at least twenty years of age. The 
result would probably have to be that the average 
length of training for the whole of the short-service 
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men would be about two years. During the ten 
years in whicli they would be in the Eeserve, it is 
indispensable that they should be called up for 
training every two or three years. If these 
conditions were fulfilled it is impossibie to allow 
that English troops would be inefficient and un- 
trustworthy when the troops of other nations 
similarly trained have proved their efficiency. 
Numbers It remains to show that a real, as distinguished 

provided, from the present spurious, short-service system can 
be applied in the case of the British Army. It has 
been already said that no one supposes that it 
could be applied except to that part of the Army 
which serves at home, and which in 1896 numbered 
106,408 officers and men. Excluding officers and 
warrant officers, we may take the strength roughly 
at about 10.0,000 men. Of these at least one-fourth 
must be long-service men to ensure the presence 
with each unit of a matured body of non-commis- 
sioned officers if the Eeserves were called up in 
time of war. About 70,000 might therefore be 
short-service men, and as they would on the 
average be about two years with the colours, 
35,000 would go annually to the Eeserve. After 
ten years, allowing from 90,000 to 100,000 for 
casualties, there ought to be about 255,000 men 
in the Eeserve. In 1896 we have seen that there 
were 145,000 men with the colours so far as borne 
on the English estimates ; adding to these the 
255,000 in the Reserve, the total strength would 
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be 400,000 men, excluding the Indian Army. 
This is the number which was estimated above 
to be about that likely to be required by England 
on the outbreak of a war with one or more great 
military powers. It is therefore impossible to say 
that a system of short service with reserves cannot 
be applied in the case of the English Army. 
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II. 
LONG SERVICE WITH PENSION. 

The conditions under which the British Army- 
serves make it impossible, as we have seen, to 
apply to it as a whole that system of short service 
with reserves upon which the enormous forces of 
the European military powers are built up. It has 
to supply garrisons for India and the Colonies, and 
these should consist of long-service troops. Short 
service has been defined above, and it is now 
Definition ncccssary to define Long Service. The latter is 
serv^l that kind of military service in which a man adopts 
soldiering as a career both in peace and war, and 
remains serving with his regiment or battery up to 
the limit of age which the State considers com- 
patible with military efficiency, after which he is 
pensioned. The normal limit of service in the 
English Army has for a long time been 21 years, 
while permanent pensions were not granted for less 
than 18 years' service. Long service may therefore 
be defined to be a term of Army service of not less 
than 18 years with pension. In the English Army 
there has been a " break " about half way in the 
21 years' term (latterly at 12 years) at which the 
service might be terminated by either side. 
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The reason wliy the garrisons of India and Long- 
the Colonies should consist of long-service soldiers soldiers 

1 1 iTii II- 1 necessary. 

IS that not only are they liable at all times to be 
called upon for war service, but that even in peace 
time they serve to a large extent in tropical climates. 
A large proportion of matured men is therefore 
essential to efficiency. Under the present Army 
system, most of our soldiers enlist at 18 or 19, or 
even younger ; go to India at 20 ; come home and 
are discharged to the reserve at from 25 to 26 years 
of age. There is therefore, necessarily, among those 
serving with the battalion, an undue proportion of 
very young men. They notoriously suffer heavily 
from the effects of a tropical climate. The lessons 
of experience are here again available for our 
guidance. In 1857 we had the Indian Mutiny, 
probably the most severe test of endurance to which 
English or any other troops have ever been sub- 
jected ; in 1878-80 we had the Afghan campaigns ; 
in 1897 we have had the Indian Frontier cam- 
paign. Can it be said with confidence that the 
English battalions of 1878 and 1897 would have 
survived the ordeal which was successfully under- 
gone by the long-service battalions of 1857? I 
do not mean as to the courage which has not yet 
failed in the presence of the enemy, but as to the 
physical stamina and endurance which are neces- 
sary for such a duty as a summer campaign on the 
plains of India. The unanimous verdict of ex- 
perienced Indian officers is that as a whole they 
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would not. It is certain that in the Afghan war 
of 1878-80 those battalions which still had a large 
proportion of old soldiers had to be specially 
selected for the most arduous duties, such as the 
march from Cabul to Candahar ; and that in the 
recent frontier war at least one whole battalion and 
portions of many others were medically unfit for 
service at the front. Facts like these are in them- 
selves sufficient to condemn the present system. 
They show unmistakably that under conditions 
which have already occurred, and may easily occur 
again, its continuance may cost us our Empire in 
India, and it is to facts like these and their possible 
consequences that much of the prejudice of the 
older English officers against all short-service 
systems is due. Until our foreign garrisons con- 
sist of long-service troops the prejudice cannot be 
considered unjustifiable. 

The same considerations which apply to our 
foreign garrisons apply also to the troops we 
require to have in readiness for " small wars." 
They have to be ready to fight at all times and 
in all kinds of climate, and a large proportion of 
youths is unfit for a duty of that kind. We have 
for the last fifteen years had to fall back on the 
most ignominious shifts, such as " composite bat- 
talions," to get together suitable (or unsuitable) 
bodies for work of this kind. It has been pro- 
posed to call up the Eeserve for these small wars. 
No step could be more fatal or unjust. It would 
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be a breach of faith in the case of our present 
Keserve, who are by law only liable to be called up 
in cases of " national emergency." To call such 
wars cases of national emergency is an abuse of 
the English language. There have been since 
Waterloo no instances of real national emergency 
except the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
when England had to put forth the whole of her 
strength. It is for emergencies of that kind that 
a reserve is really required. Any other inter- 
pretation of the words would prevent reserve 
men from retaining any civil employment, and 
would deprive them of the advantages both of short 
and of long service. It would be fatal to recruit- 
ing for real short service. Contingencies like small 
wars which are liable to occur at frequent intervals 
should be provided for by a permanent force of 
about 25,000 men, fit for war and ready to move 
at a day's notice. 

There is, as has already been stated under the 
head of short service, another duty for which long 
service men are required, namely, to form the cadres 
and training staff of the battalions and other 
units serving at home, most of which would consist 
of short-service men in time of peace, to be filled 
up with Reserve men in time of war. Opinions 
will vary as to the proportion of old soldiers 
required for this duty, but it should probably not 
be less than from one-third to one-fourth of each 
home unit. 
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The above considerations show that long service 

with pension is not only applicable but necessary 

in the case of a large proportion of the English 

Objections Army. Strong objections are, however, brought 

brought . . , , 

against against long service by the advocates of the present 
service. System, and it is necessary to consider them.* 

The first objection is that long service produces 
no Eeserve. This is manifestly true. The answer 
is that it is no part of its function to produce a 
Eeserve : that its function is to place beyond doubt 
the security of our possessions in India and the 
Colonies by providing for that purpose the kind of 
troops which experience has shown to be competent 
for that end, a competence which is by no means 
assured and has certainly not been proved under 
the present system ; and that, further, a sufficient 
Reserve can be more easily and more effectually 
obtained otherwise, namely, from the Army serving 
at home ; while it is certain that the present system, 
which aims at obtaining both foreign garrisons and 
a Eeserve from the same source, has resulted in a 
comparative failure to obtain either. 

The remaining objection which has been raised 
to long service applies mainly to the garrisons of 
India, and is based on the supposition that a long- 
service Army for India must necessarily be a local 
one. It is to the efi'ect that local armies are in- 
expedient and dangerous because they deteriorate 
in discipline and efficiency, while the older men 

* The objection as to tho cost of pensions is dealt with on 
pages 68, 69. 
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would from long residence in a tropical country be 
medically unfit for duty in war. The latter 
objection is entirely confuted by all Indian history. 
Long-service troops never failed in the most trying 
campaigns, either before or during the Indian 
Mutiny. But the whole of the. objection, being 
based on antiquated conditions, is now untenable. 
In former days communication with India was 
slow and rare. Soldiers who then enlisted for the 
Indian Local Army came home, if they came home 
at all, only as pensioners. India is now practically 
as near England as the Mediterranean was then. 
The objections as to health and discipline can be 
obviated by bringing home the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Indian , European garrison 
for every sixth year of their service. That as to 
age can be obviated by reducing the term of 
enlistment from 21 to 18 years. The cost which 
would fall on India would amount to the cost of 
adding one-fifth or about 15,000 men to the present 
Indian garrison of about 75,000 men in addition 
to the cost of pensions. The Indian Government 
would no doubt grudge that additional cost. But 
it must be remembered that it is Indian service 
alone which has always been the great obstacle to 
the Empire obtaining by means of a Reserve the 
strength necessary for its defence, and that India 
should as far as possible cease to be this obstacle 
by offering adequate terms to the troops which 
form her garrison ; while not only would the 
addition of 15,000 men provide a small reserve of 
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strength which would be certain to be required for 
India in case England were at war with a great 
military power, but there might come a time when 
the defence of India would require the Imperial 
Reserve itself to be largely drawn upon. As to 
recruiting, it is clear that if there should be difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary number of men for long 
service in India it ought to be overcome by the 
Government of India itself ; and as India pays for 
its own Army this question is one which should be 
largely left to that Government to settle, even to 
the extent, if necessary, of establishing its own 
recruiting depots in England. Considering the 
complaints which come from India as to home 
charges for her . Army, it is quite possible that the 
Government of India might prefer obtaining for 
itself the 8000 or" 9000 men it would require for 
the annual reliefs of the European garrison. 
Local But although the difficulty of establishing a 

India in- purely local Army for India might be surmounted 
in the above way in the case of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, there is a grenter difficulty 
as to the officers. A large number, if not indeed 
the majority, of the officers of the British Army 
look to India and the Colonies as the most pro- 
mising field for a military career, and no War 
Secretary or Commander-in-Chief could run counter 
to this feeling. The organisation to be adopted 
must therefore include the principle that not only 
the officers but also the battalions or other units of 
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the home Army should be interchangeable, as they 
are now, with those serving in India. Provided 
that every home battalion or unit had, as we have 
seen it must have, its cadre of long-service men, it 
would be perfectly possible to devise a method of 
transfer by which that object could be obtained. 
The same principle of being periodically inter- 
changeable with the battalions and units of the 
home Army would also have to be applied to the 
troops serving in the colonies, and to those compos- 
ing the force available for small wars. 

I have now dealt with the figures and facts con- 
nected with the application of long and short 
service to the conditions under which British sol- 
diers have to serve. The conclusions which can, 
it seems to me fairly, be drawn from those figures 
and facts may be summarised as follows : 

It has been shown that the only way in which Summary 

-. ofoonclu- 

England can get at a reasonable cost the armed sioDsasto 

11-11 ■ • 1 • • 1 ^""S and 

strength wnicn sne requires, is by organising a real short 

ssrvicc. 

short system with reserves ; but that that system 
can only be applied to the part of the English Army 
which serves at home ; that as England has always 
more than 100,000 men serving at home, it is quite 
possible to apply the system to that part of her 
Army ; and that experience has shown that regular 
troops trained under the system are efficient. On 
the other hand experience has shown that the 
troops serving in India and the Colonies, and those 
required for small wars, ought to be long-service 
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troops ; while the objections to a long-service Army 
for India are now antiquated and untenable even 
if it were a strictly local Army, which, however, 
it is not necessary that it should be. 

The next point to be dealt with is the present 
English Army system. 
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lii. 

*rHE DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT ENGLISH 
ARMY SYSTEM. 

Some of these defects have been pointed out in the 
course of what has already been written, and it is 
now only necessary briefly to re-state them. 

The first defect is that we do not get, and that insuffi- 

- , cient 

under the present system we never can get, the strength. 
armed strength which the country requires for war. 
Our Reserve can never under the present conditions 
of the men's enlistment number more than 80,000 
men,* while to largely increase the number of men 
with the colours involves intolerable cost. The 
result is that we can never have much more than 
300,000 regular troops, including the Indian garri- 
son, trained for war, while we should require at least 
500,000 if at war with one or more great military 
powers. 

The second defect is that under our present otiier 
system our home Army is in time of peace sacrificed ** ^^ ^' 
to provide our foreign garrisons ; this is universally 
admitted, and necessarily follows from the fact that 
the home battalion or unit is treated as the depot 
or training ground of the foreign unit. 
* See page 13. 

L' 
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The next defect is, that our foreign garrisons 
largely consist of men who are too young for 
service in tropical climates. This arises from the 
fact that the men composing these garrisons are 
passed to the Eeserve after seven years' service, or 
at from 25 to 27 years of age. 

And the next defect is, that it is impossible to 
get an adequate Eeserve because the term of seven 
years' service with the colours is for that object 
too long, while the term of five years' service with 
the Reserve is too short. 

Thus to summarise the results of the system, 
the home units are sacrificed to feed the foreign 
units ; the foreign units are sacrificed to feed the 
Eeserve ; while the sacrifice of both provides an 
entirely inadequate Reserve ; and we thus get 
neither a satisfactory home Army, nor a satis- 
factory foreign Army, nor a satisfactory Eeserve. 
Further, as all these results are due to the organic 
condition of the system, namely, the terms of 
enlistment of the men, its defects are and must 
remain absolutely irremovable so long as that con- 
dition exists. We have, in fact, for twenty-seven 
years been making a hopeless attempt to combine 
two incompatible objects, namely, the provision of 
efficient foreign garrisons and the provision of a 
sufficient Eeserve by means of one and the same 
set of men. This is proved by the fact that every 
remedy which has been recently proposed involves 
a departure from the principle of the system itself. 
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But besides being indefensible in principle and interests 
bad for the public service, it is also the worst meQ. 
possible system for the men. The State takes 
seven or eight years of the best part of their lives 
and then turns them adrift with no trade, and at 
a time of life when it is too late to learn a trade. 
Although much of Mr. Arnold-Forster's criticism is 
exaggerated, what he says on this point is undeni- 
ably true. " If a committee of experts had been 
appointed to recommend that particular form of 
service which should be most disastrous to the 
interests of the soldier and most prejudicial to his 
future career, they would have unanimously recom- 
mended the existing arrangement." What is sur- 
prising is, that under such a system we can get 
any recruits. The fact that we do get recruits 
indicates that there must be a strong military 
feeling in the country, which would under reason- 
able conditions of service make recruiting a simple 
problem. It is proposed as one remedy to teach Trades. 
men trades while in the service. That has often 
been proposed and has always been found impracti- 
cable. Amiable and laudable endeavours have 
also been made and are to be made by the War 
Office, and by associations directed by British 
officers, to find employment for Army Eeserve Employ- 
men. Such endeavours must fail, except in a com- the^men. 
paratively small number of cases, because they 
involve fighting against human nature. Heads of 
public departments have to provide promotion for 

c 2 
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those who join their departments young, while 
England also is not a bureaucratic country, and 
has not so many openings for employment in the 
public service as Germany or France. Private 
employers who pay their taxes fail to see why they, 
should be expected to employ Reserve men in 
posts for which there may be many applications 
from their own relatives or friends. The field of 
employment is also largely limited by the fact that 
ex -soldiers are from their training unfitted for 
hard continuous manual labour ; while the stroke 
of genius which created and the administrative 
capacity which has maintained the Corps of Com- 
missionaires have contributed to fill up much of 
that kind of employment which is most suitable 
for old soldiers. The numbers which annually go 
to the Reserve will always be beyond the number 
which can be provided with employment. Foreign 
countries make no attempt to provide employment 
for Reserve men ; it would be hopeless in the case 
of so great a host. It is the long-service non-com- 
missioned officers for whom they try to make 
provision on the Government railways, &c. The 
true solution of the problem is that men should 
either pass to the Reserve young enough to fall 
into their places at trades or other employments 
in civil life ; or, if they elect for a military career, 
that they should on discharge receive the pensions 
they have earned by long and good service. But 
neither of those courses is open to men who are 
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turned adrift, as they are now, at 26 or 27 years 
of age. 

There is yet another important objection to the Abolition 
present system, namely, that it carried with it the regimental 

numbers. 

abolition of the old regimental numbers of the 
British infantry. Sir Arthur Haliburton says* that 
British oflScers have always been prejudiced against 
short service because it was introduced simultane- 
ously with the abolition of purchase ; it would be 
far more true to say that they resented and resent 
the abolition of the numbers of their regiments. 
They were almost to a man against the change. It 
was carried out by a stroke of the pen of a civilian 
war minister against strong opposition from an 
able and experienced commander-in-chief and from 
the great body of the ofl&cers concerned. Every 
regimental tradition, all regimental history, had 
clustered round the numbers which had been con- 
secrated by a century of hard fighting all over the 
world. We are told that the regiments with their 
county titles will equally accumulate a history of 
their own. The argument is on a par with that 
of the man who would pull down Windsor Castle, 
or Warwick Castle, or Burghley, or Hatfield, raise on 
their ruins buildings of the 19th century, and then 
plead that in 300 or in 700 years the new buildings 
would be as historical as the old. Nothing could 
better indicate the innate sense of dicipliue in 
British ofl&cers than their acquiescence, reluctant as 
Times of 9th December, 1897. i 
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it was, in a measure which was in itself unneces- 
sary and merely due to the theory of "linking 
battalions " run mad ; while it outraged every 
military instinct and tended to the destruction of 
all esprit de corps. But the feeling still remains, 
and will remain so long as the present system is 
maintained. For the latter does not localise regi- 
ments. Perfect localisation indeed is probably 
unattainable except by a conscript Army : volun- 
tary Armies must take suitable recruits where it 
can find them. But a much nearer approach than 
at present might be made to real localisation. 
Eegiments are now hardly ever quartered in their 
own districts, and are kept as much on the move 
as they were fifty years ago. Real localisation 
combined with real short service requires that one 
battalion should be always in its own district, and 
that the local recruits of the regiment should be 
trained with it. The result of the course now 
adopted is that on an average more than half the 
members of a territorial regiment do not belong to 
the " territory " from which it takes its name. 
These are now impostors, and must so remain as 
long as the regiments are known only by their 
county or territorial titles. Let them keep the 
latter. They are not only harmless but beneficial. 
But the old regimental numbers, on which hangs 
the whole history of the British infantry, in no 
way interfere with the territorial designations and 
should be restored. 
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The conditions of real short service, of long 
service, and of the present English system, which 
is neither long service, nor short, have now been 
set forth, in I hope such a way that every civilian 
can understand them. I hope also that I have 
succeeded in establishing the proposition with 
which I began, namely, that the present organisa- 
tion of the English Army is indefensible in 
principle, extravagant in cost, and unsuited to the 
conditions of English Army service. 
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IV. 
THE NEW PROPOSALS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Most of this paper was written before Mr. Brodrick 
stated in the House of Commons the proposals of 
the Government for improving the working of the 

Little present system. They promise little improvement. 

ment Some compromises are to be made which will 

promised. , . 

mostly add to the already great cost of our 
small regular Army. One proposal in the right 
direction, namely, enlisting 100 men per battalion 
per three years' service with the colours, will prob- 
ably be neutralised by the condition that they are 
to be paid less than their neighbours, while most of 
the principles of our present organisation are to 
remain untouched. Home battalions will still be 
sacrificed to foreign battalions, foreign battalions 
will still largely remain of doubtful efficiency, and 
the Eeserve will be reduced instead of increased. 
What seems to be clearly indicated by the proposals 
is that the Government is at last becoming aware 
of, and giving some small eff"ect to, the general 
feeling that our Army is as a whole too young for 
actual war service. One indication is that Eeserve 
men are to be allowed to re-join for colour service. 
But apparently they are to re-join not the foreign 
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garrisons AS'here they are really required, but the 
home Army where in peace time they are not re- 
quired at all. In any case the measure is a 
retrograde one. Another indication is that 5000 
Reserve men are to be bribed to become available for 
"small wars." The objection that this means re- 
ducing the Reserve, which has been raised, does not 
appear to be well founded. The proposal seems to 
be that the men are to remain part of the effective 
Reserve but with a somewhat higher rate of pay. 
But it is not explained whether or not they are, if 
called up for service, to join their former units. 
If they are, their number, when distributed over a 
large number of units, must be so small an element 
of each as to form only a slight amelioration of the 
existing state of things ; while if they are not, they 
will resemble those " composite battalions " of which 
we have heard so much in recent small wars. It 
remains also to be seen how far the new conditions 
will affect their prospects of civil employment. In 
any case 5000 men is a quite inadequate number. 
The Egyptian war of 1882 was a small war, 
although we treated it as a " national emergency " ; 
so also, if we had been dragged into it last year, 
would have been a war in the Transvaal. But 
either of those wars involves the employment of a 
force of from 20,000 to 30,000 British troops. 

The net result of the recent Grovernment pro- Large 
posals seems likely to be that there will ultimately to cost." 
be an addition of about 2,000,000^. a year to the 
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Army Estimates, in return for which we may within 
the next two or three years be able to add some 
Small 25,000 additional youths to the strength of the 
strength. Army. The remarkable ability of the speech in 
which these delusive proposals were made is proved 
by the equally remarkable acceptance with which 
they were received by the House of Commons and 
by most of the press. The truth seems to be that 
foreign affairs are at present so threatening that a 
large increase of military expenditure was fully 
anticipated by Parliament and the country, and 
that an addition of 2,000,000/. a year of Army 
expenditure, which a few years ago would have 
been violently denounced as unnecessary extrava- 
gance, has now been received with a feeling of 
something like relief and without the inclination to 
inquire too closely into the value which is likely 
to be obtained in return. 
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V. 

A PEOPOSED OEGANISATION. 

Those who defend our present Army system, can critics 
say with truth that all the citicisms hitherto brought definite 
to bear upon it are purely destructive, and that no 
definite plan has been proposed as a substitute. 
Most of its critics avoid this part of the subject 
altogether. They say that the question is a diflScult 
and complicated one which it is the business of the 
Government, and not theirs, to solve : and after 
using much strong language about the War Office 
they recommend some general measures which 
would in their opinion improve the present state of 
things. They are in fact aware that if they 
proposed a definite plan, it would be immediately 
subjected to that process of destructive criticism 
which they have themselves so vigorously applied 
to the system which now exists. This, however, is 
exactly what is wanted. Critics should have the 
courage of their opinions, and the more the subject 
is discussed the better. Although the present 
organisation has failed it is impossible to suppose 
that it was not devised with the best intentions, 
and it is only fair that its advocates should have 
an opportunity of criticising any other definite 
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substitute which it may be proposed to put in its 
place. At the same time it is of course clear that 
only a rough outline of any system could be given 
within the limits of a paper of this kind. 
Organiaa- Such a rough Outline will therefore now be 

tion now .,,.., 

proposed, attempted, to be torn to pieces by the critics like 
the estimate already given of the strength which 
the Empire requires for defence and attack. The 
principles followed will be those indicated in the 
above paper. The bases for calculation will be 
the strength of the Army in 1896 and the Estimates 
of 1896-7, before the Governnent were compelled 
to make a new departure towards an increase of 
strength and expenditure. Officers are excluded 
from the strength given in the tables, to facilitate 
calculation of probable cost. The strength of the 
English Army with the colours in 1896, so far as 
borne on the English Estimates, was about 139,000 
men ; and the Army estimates for 1896-7 amounted 
to about 18,000,000^. 

Strength. 

Expiana- The average proposed strength of each unit can 

notes. be seen from the table. The proposed Home Army 
of 125,000 men is 23,000 stronger than in 1896 : the 
Colonial Army remains the same as in 1896 ; one- 
fifth, or 14,000 men, is added to the Indian Army 
of 1896. The strength on the English estimates is 
thus proposed to be 112,000 men, and on the Indian 
estimate 87,000 ; exclusive of officers in both cases. 
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46 the principles of army organisation 

Terms of Enlistment. 

1. Short Service. — For the Cavalry and Infantry 
of the Guard,s, who have heavy garrison duties in 
London, three years with the colours and nine years 
in the Eeserve. For the other arms, an average of 
two years with the colours and ten years in the 
Reserve. 

2. Long Service. — After their short-service 
training with the colours, men to be allowed, if 
their services are required, to volunteer for long 
service — namely, for twelve years' service with the 
colours — with power if of good character to ex- 
tend to eighteen years' service, with pension ; every 
five years' service abroad giving the right to one 
year at home. 

Of the Home Short-service Army not less than 
one-half of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery, not less 
than one-third of the Foot Guards, and not less 
than from one-third to one-fourth of the units of 
the other arms, to be always long-service men. 

Strength of War Establishment. 

Of the 100,000 men of the Short-service Army 
there would under the above conditions be about 
30,000 long-service and 70,000 short-service men ; 
of the latter about 35,000 annually would go to the 
Reserve, which in ten years, allowing for casualties, 
should number about 240,000 men. Adding the 
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162,000 men witli the colours, tlie total number 
available for Imperial defence or attack, exclusive 
of tlie Indian European Army, would be 402,000 
men. In 1896, after twenty-five years of so-called 
short service, our strength was 139,000 with the 
colours and 80,000 in theEeserve, or 219,000 men. 
The addition of strength under the proposed organ- 
isation would therefore be about 180,000 men. 

Organisation of the Infantry of 
THE Line. 

The old numbers of the regiments to be 
restored ; the 1st to 59th and 61st to 109th, or 
108 regiments, to have two battalions each, the 
60th and Eifle Brigade to have four battalions each. 
The total number of line battalions would thus be 
224, of which 112 would, except during a great war, 
be quartered at home, each permanently in its own 
county or territorial district, and each to be solely 
a training school and not ready for actual war 
service except when the Reserve is called up. The 
69 present brigade depots would be absorbed by 69 
of these short-service battalions, the barrack build- 
ings being made fit to accommodate 520 men 
besides officers. This peace strength with the 
colours of 520 men would be about the same as 
that of a French battalion in peace time. 

Each of the 112 short-service battalions to have 
a long-service battalion, 27 of. these being at home 
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in readiness for small wars, the other 85 being 
distributed as required between India and the 
Colonies, The 112 short-service and 112 long- 
service battalions to be interchangeable about every 
15 years, as our home and foreign battalions are at 
present. 

Increase in the Number of Battalions. 

As we now have only 141 line battalions, 
excluding those added oi to be added since 1896, 
there would have to be an increase of 83 battalions, 
but only 23,000 additional men would be required, 
as the Brigade Depots would be absorbed and the 
strength of the line battalions at home would be 
reduced to 520 men each. 



Objects op the Proposed Organisation. 
Objects To add 180,000 men to our strength instead of 

to be . '^ 

atfciined. 25,000, as is now proposed by the Government. 

To restore the numbers of the infantry regi- 
ments, while retaining their territorial designa^ 
tions. 

To attract a new class of recruits for the 
Reserve by having their local or training battalion 
permanently established near their homes. 

To obtain long-service foreign garrisons ; and an 
adequate force for small wars without havino- to 
draw upon the Reserve. 
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To facilitate reliefs and exchanges from home 
to foreign service and vice versd, and periodical 
transfers of the battalions or units from the one 
duty to the other. 

The increased number of battalions at home and 
abroad, and the existence of the Home Long-service 
Army of 25,000 men, would give an elasticity which 
would remove all difficulties as to the inequality in 
the number of battalions at home and abroad, which 
cannot under the present system be removed except 
at extravagant cost to the country ; and would 
also enable immediate action to be taken on any 
emergency which might require the sudden despatch 
of troops abroad. 

Relative Cost of the Proposed 
Organisation. 

It has been explained in the early part of this cost. 
paper that 85/. a man, including officering, arms, &c., 
may be taken as the annual cost of a regular soldier 
with the colours, and \2l. as that of a man in the 
Eeserve. The G-overnment proposal for increasing 
the Army is to add within the next two or three 
years 25,000 men to the Army serving with the 
colours ; ultimately, that is, within the next eight 
to twelve years, that number of men would add 
about ] 0,000 men to the Reserve. So that as com- 
pared with 1896 the relative strength and cost 
would be : — 
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(1) Under the present system as proposed by 
the Government : — 

strength inl896 (Eivf:"" '^S '''''''-'''' '^'' ''''''''''' 

fWith colours 25,000 at 851. a man . . 2,125,000 

Additions . . jjjgggj^e ^ . io,000 at 12!. a man . 120,00 

Total strength . . 254,000 men. Annual cost £20,245,000 

(2) Under the above organisation : — 

strength in 1896 {SLf 'goSl ^l^.OOO men. cost £18,000,000 

(With colours 23,000 at 852. a man . . 1,955,000 

Additions . . jgeserve . . 160,000 at 121. a man . . 1,920,000 

Total strength . . 402,000 men. 

Add also the training of 1000 Subaltern Officers annually for'i 

the Reserve at 180Z. each / 180,000 

Annual cost . . . £22,055,000 

So that under the Government proposals it will 
cost more than 20,000,000^. a year to provide an 
Army of about 250,000 men ; while under the pro- 
posed organisation an Army of about 400,000 men 
could be provided for about 22,000,000?. a year. 

Nor is this all. It would be easy to show that 
on the principles of the proposed organisation it 
would be possible to have a total strength of 
about 350,000 men, besides the Indian Army, at 
the same cost, about 20,000,000?. a year, which the 
Government proposes to incur for a total strength 
of about 250,000 men. The additional cost of 
about two millions shown above, making a total of 
about 22,000,000/. a year, is entirely caused by 
including in our proposed strength 25,000 long- 
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service men always in readiness for active service. 
But the advantage gained would be well wortli that 
cost. The advantage, indeed, of being able to take 
immediate and effective action abroad in cases of 
sudden necessity is one which we have lost for the 
last twenty years, and for which no money value 
can really be considered an equivalent. 

But it will be argued that the additional 
expenditure of about 2,000,000^. a year now to be 
incurred by the Government is necessary for present 
exigencies, and that we cannot afford to wait twelve 
years to develop a strength of 400,000 men. The 
answer is that the additional expenditure is to 
be incurred by the G-overnment in making good on 
the same wrong lines the defeets of a system which 
is itself essentially wrong ; and that measures might 
be adopted on more correct principles which would 
bring about both an earlier and a more permanent 
improvement at much less cost than is now contem- 
plated. Unless a beginning is made on right lines 
there will never be any improvement. 

This point will be further dealt with under the 
head of Eecruiting. 



D 2 
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difficulty. 



VI. 

EECEUITING. 
Prtseiit An obiection which will be at once raised to the 

difficulty. . . "' 

military organisation proposed above, is that it is 
futile to propose schemes which require that a 
large number of men should pass through the 
ranks of the regular Army, when it is matter of 
common knowledge that it is only with difficulty 
that the smaller number of recruits required under 
the present system can be obtained. 
Reason of To this objcction the reply is that it is probably 

the present system which is the main cause of the 
difficulty of obtaining recruits. 

If there is one thing more clearly proved than 
another as to recruiting, it is that its difficulty has 
always in recent times been proportional to the 
term of service with the colours. The terms of 
life service, of twenty-one years' service, and of 
twelve years' service with the colours have all 
been successively abandoned on account of the 
recruiting difficulty ; and the abandonment of each 
has been accompanied by an increase in the 
number of recruits. It follows that we should now 
fall back on the shortest term of service with the 
colours, namely, two or three years, which has 
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been found necessary for the training of regular 
troops. 

The next element in the question is that of Locaiisa- 
real localisation. At present, just as we have a 
spurious and incomplete system of short service, so 
also we have a spurious and incomplete system of 
localisation. The territorial regiment is never 
quartered in its own territory, whereas one of its 
battalions should in peace time never be anywhere 
else. It should, as has already been said, be the 
permanent local military school for the district, in 
which every youth can, if he chooses to enlist, be 
trained under strict discipline for from one to two 
or three years, and can then if he chooses revert to 
civil life in the Reserve. Hitherto he has never 
had any such opportunity ; he has never had any 
alternative when enlisting except to commit himself 
to a long period of service, mostly abroad. 

The average number of recruits we at present 
get is about 30,000 annually for the regular Army 
and about 35,000 for the Militia, or about 65,000 
in all. The number required for the organisation Number 
above proposed would probably be about 38,000 requubd, 
annually for short service and about 16,000 for 
long service, or say 60,000 in all. In view of the 
fact that great wars are rare — we have had only the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny in the last 
eighty-three years — the conditions of real short 
service would hardly be more onerous than those of 
the Militia service ; and if we had real shori sei-vice 
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and real localisation, there seems to be no reason 
why we should not obtain the necessary number 
of recruits, at least for the short-service term. 

The question remains whether a suflBcient 
number, about one in four, of these short-service 
recruits would after their short-service training 
agree to extend their service so as to form our 
long-service foreign garrisons. As to this point, 
all we know is that many men, after once entering 
the service, find that it suits them, take a liking 
for it, and desire to remain in it. This has been 
recently shown by the fact that many men have 
been found willing to re-join from the Eeserve for 
service with the colours. 
Experi- As to both the above questions, however, it is 

required, evident that they can only be settled by actual 
trial. But it will be said, and rightly, that the 
latter question, namely, whether enough men for 
maintaining our foreign garrisons will volunteer 
for long service, is a question which cannot be 
left for any length of time in doubt ; it would be 
impossible to run the risk of not keeping up those 
garrisons. 

But measures could be taken to remove that 
risk, and the first step to be taken would be to 
secure the maintenance of the Reserve. Nearly 
all the recent proposals of the Government for 
strengthening the Army really tend to weaken it, 
inasmuch as they tend to weaken the Eeserve. 
The contrary course is now proposed. 
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Between 1896 and 1900 about 70,000 men Method 
have completed or will complete their period of proposed. 
Reserve service. The majority of them, while in 
the Eeserve, were under thirty years of age, and 
probably 30,000 or 40,000 of them are still under 
thirty-two. Let the War Ofl&ce ascertain the ages 
and addresses both of those who have already left 
and of those who remain, and offer to all who are 
still under thirty-two, and are medically fit, the 
opportunity of remaining in the Eeserve up to 
thirty -five years of age, on the same terms. Is. 
per diem (after their present Eeserve service 
-expires), as the Government is now offering to men 
to leave the Eeserve in the case of a " small war." 
If only 20,000 men accepted those terms the 
Eeserve would be safe, if not even strengthened, 
for the next three years. 

Next as to foreign garrisons : offer to all men 
who are medically fit and whose term of seven 
years with the colours will expire up to 1900, the 
opportunity of re-engaging for twelve years with 
the colours or for eighteen years with pension, on 
the condition that they are to be brought home for 
a year after every five years' foreign service, with a 
gratuity of 5^. or lOZ. on landing in England. 
About 15,000 men go annually to the Eeserve, or 
45,000 in three years. If only half of these, or 
20,000 men, accept the above terms, the annual 
drafts to foreign garrisons would be reduced by 
half, and those garrisons would not only be safe 
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for several years from depletion, but would be 
composed of older men, that is, of better material, 
than they are now. 

The above steps, if successful, would secure the 
Eeserve and the foreign garrisons. In that case 
twenty of the line battalions now at home and last 
to become due for foreign service could be moved 
into their own territorial districts, with the inten- 
tion, to be proclaimed as widely as possible, of 
their remaining there for at least several years with 
the special object of enlisting recruits for real short 
service, that is, for one or two years with the 
colours and ten years in the Eeserve. It could 
then be seen what effect this step would have 
both on first enlistment and ultimately on volun- 
teering for long service. Some line battalions, 
indeed, are in their own districts already. But 
the mere fact of their being there is of no effect 
unless it is clearly made known that they are to 
remain, and that they are authorised to enlist men 
for one or two years' service with the battalion 
at that station only. This would, of course, not 
preclude a short temporary move to a camp of 
exercise. In the meantime a large proportion of 
the men enlisted for seven years' service would be 
available for supplying the diminished drafts to 
foreign garrisons. 

Some measures of the above kind would surely 
be better than those which are now being taken, 
which appear to follow no clear principle, and give 
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no prospect of any permanent improvement in 
what is admittedly an unsatisfactory state of things. 
The steps above proposed would suspend the drain 
of matured soldiers from all our regiments, would 
add to the strength of the Keserve, and would 
enable the experiment of real short service and real 
localisation to be tried, with the certainty that we 
should in any event be in no worse position than 
we are now. There is, in the last resort, the 
further alternative of throwing upon the Govern- 
ment of India the task of providing the recruits 
for its European garrison. 

Pay and Deferred Pay. 

As to pay, most officers are of opinion that 
small increases do not materially influence ^ man 
in deciding whether he will join the Army or not, 
and that they do not largely affect recruiting. 
Indeed so far as regards the best class of recruit, 
the agricultural labourer, he is probably already 
better off in the Army than he is in civil life ; but 
petty annoyances, such as stoppages to replace 
clothing destroyed in manoeuvres, should be avoided 
as much as possible. The period of service with 
the colours is far more important as bearing on 
recruiting than small additions to pay. 

As to deferred pay, it is indisputable that it 
must be beneficial to steady men, while reckless or 
improvident men cannot under any conditions of 
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pay be kept with their heads above water after 
leaving the service. The best thing they can do 
is to remain in it as long as possible, and they 
know it. The recent outcry against deferred pay 
appears to have arisen because it acted as a bribe 
to men to pass to the Eeserve when they were 
wanted to remain with the colours. No such 
objection could arise in the case of real short 
service, when the deferred pay, if any, would be 
of trifling amount, or ia the case of real long 
service, when a permanent pension would have 
become due on completion of the full term of 
enlistment. 



A SHORT REPLY 

TO 

SIR AETHUR HALIBURTON'S PAMPHLET 
ON ARMY ORGANISATION. 



That part of this paper whicli precedes the para- 
graphs which deal with " the proposals of the 
Government," was written before a pamphlet was 
published which contains the views on Army organi- 
sation of Sir Arthur Haliburton, the late Under 
Secretary for War. His letters in the Times had 
been read as they appeared, but not very closely. 
The pamphlet now issued states his views in more 
detail, and from the known opinions and experience 
of the writer, may be presumed to contain every 
available argument in favour of our present system, 
while the element of exaggeration in recent 
criticism, which has been alluded to in the early 
part of this paper, has given him every advantage. 
The pamphlet consists of 91 pages, of which 51 
are mainly devoted to proving that the old system 
of long service for the whole of our Army gave us 
fewer men than our present system of so-called 
short service. This is surely a waste of power. 
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No reasonable person can dispute that we are 
stronger now than we were in 1870. But Sir 
Arthur Haliburton's arguments stop short of what 
is required ; it is not sufficient for him to show 
that we are stronger than we were in 1870. The 
system which he defends gives us a strength 
of 300,000 men, including the European garrison 
of India, or of about 225,000 men without that 
garrison ; and it is easily shown, as has been done 
in the early part o£ this, paper, that it cannot 
give us any appreciably greater number except at 
intolerable cost. Sir Arthur Haliburton must 
therefore, before his system can be considered the 
best system, show that the Empire does not and 
will not require more than 300,000 regular troops 
for its defence. He makes no attempt to prove 
this, and it would in fact be impossible for him to 
prove it. 

He disclaims prejudice because, as may be 
readily admitted, he had nothing to do with the 
adoption of the existing organisation. But it does 
not follow that personal bias is absent. Bias, 
indeed, is not unusual among the administrators as 
well as the authors of administrative systems, and 
that instances of it occur in this pamphlet will 
appear further on. He maintains the accuracy of 
his statistics. Their accuracy need not be disputed. 
What has sometimes to be disputed are the conclu- 
sions he draws from them. 

In the beginning of his paper he describes the 
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recent attack on the organisation of the Army as 
commencing with the memorial from the military 
members of Parliament to the Prime Minister, and 
as indicating a widespread " re-action against the 
short-service system." It has, on the contrary, 
been attacked for many years, and towards the end 
of his paper he has to admit that it has always 
been unpopular. He attributes this to the dissatis- 
faction of English officers at being, like German 
and French officers, turned into military school- 
masters, and he hopes that as the system is essential 
to the efficiency of the service, their esprit de 
corps, intelligence, and patriotism will gradually 
bring them round to a better frame of mind. As 
the system has now been at work nearly thirty 
years, the officers have had ample time to appre- 
ciate its merits, and Sir Arthur Haliburton's hope 
seems to be rather a sanguine one. The case 
of German and French officers is entirely different 
from that of English officers. Their trained men go 
direct to their own territorial Eeserve ; the trained 
soldiers of English home battalions go to a foreign 
garrison and are seen or heard of no more ; and 
the same holds good with the other branches of the 
service. The only way to make the case of British 
officers the same as that of French and German 
officers, is to make the English home battalions, 
regiments, and batteries really training schools, 
from which the trained men go direct to the Reserve 
of the battalion, or regiment, or battery. English 
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officers would then have a satisfactory system to 
work upon. 

But Sir Arthur Haliburton states'that, although 
admittedly unpopular in the Army itself, the 
present system has found staunch upholders among 
the Conservative ministers who have succeeded 
Mr. Cardwell at the War Office. This means 
nothing more than that War ministers accept, on 
military subjects, the opinions of their military 
advisers at the War Office. It has never been 
questioned that the War Office staff, military and 
civil, has always supported and defended the 
present organisation against the great body of 
English military opinion. But they cannot claim 
to be infallible. 

One great defect of Sir Arthur Haliburton's 
defence of the present organisation lies in the fact 
that he accepts as short service what is not short 
service at all, and that he makes use of arguments 
drawn from the conditions of Army service in 
Germany and France, while he rejects in the case 
of the English Army the most fundamental of those 
conditions, namely, the periods of service of French 
and German soldiers. He is, for instance, right in 
holding, as against his critics, the principle that 
our home battalions under a Reserve system cannot 
while on a peace footing be fit for immediate war, 
and that in fact they are or should be merely 
schools of training ; and the other principle that 
our Reserve, like every othef Reserve, would be 
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largely absorbed in tbe first fighting line when 
mobilised. Those critics who hold the contrary 
show themselves ignorant of the first principles of 
a short-service system. But while maintaining the 
correct view on these points, he is driven by the 
necessities of his position to maintain that the 
really correct term of short service is seven years 
with the colours and five years in the Reserve, a 
kind of term unknown in any other country in the 
world. He defines short service to be " such a 
term of service as will allow the soldier to give, in 
addition, a period of efi"ective Eeserve service." 
Under this definition the men in the English Army 
might remain twelve years with the colours and 
one year in the Reserve, and Sir Arthur Haliburton 
would call those conditions short service. The only 
reasonable or possible definition is that which was 
stated in the early part of this paper. 

Sir Arthur Haliburton is also not fortunate in 
the use he makes of his statistics. He gives his 
readers the following table as showing the average 



Age. 



Under 20 . . . 

20 to 25 . . . 

25 to 30 . . . 

30 to 35 . . . 

35 to 40 . . . 

Over 40 . . . 

Average 



1870. 



82 
246 
218 
153 

56 
7 



762 



1897. 



38 
658 
282 
39 
12 
■ 2 



1031 
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strength and composition of battalions in our 
foreign garrisons in 1870 and 1897, and says that 
it appears from this table that " under long service 
(1870) battalions had in their ranks 82 men under 
twenty and 63 over thirty five, or 145 at ages when 
the fighting value of the soldiers, as will presently 
be shown, is smallest. Now (1897) they contain 
only 52 men of diminished fighting value." In 
1870 the 63 men who were over thirty-five years of 
age probably included the sergeant-major and most 
of the senior non-commissioned officers of the bat- 
talion. Their description as soldiers of the smallest 
fighting value is somewhat grotesque. As to the 
number of men under twenty in 1870, I am under 
the impression that in that year there was a special 
augmentation of the Army to the extent of 20,000 
recruits. As to the table generally, the numbers 
given are no doubt correct, but there are different 
ways of arranging them. In the table below, for 
instance, the same figures are differently ar- 
ranged : — 



Age. 


1870. 


1897. 


Numbers. 


Percentage. 


Numbers. 


Percentage. 


Under 25 . . 
Over 25 . . . 


328 
434 


43 per cent. 
57 „ 


696 
335 


67 per cent. 
33 „ 


Average strength 


762 


1031 
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It thus appears tliat Sir Arthur Haliburton's 
pattern battalion for foreign garrisons, including 
India, has about 700 men out of every 1000 under 
twenty -five years of age. But that is not the worst 
part of the case. A calculation in simple propor- 
tion shows that it has at least 464 men, or nearly 
half its strength, under twenty-three years of age. 
He says, at least six times, that these battalions 
have been described to be, and are, " the best the 
country ever possessed." He endeavours to lay 
down " the best fighting age," and on this point 
quotes four high authorities, namely, two com- 
manders-in-chief and two adjutant- generals. But 
a reference to their opinions shows that the two 
first do not commit themselves to any precise age 
as being the best fighting age ; they merely prefer 
young soldiers, as is natural, to those of about 
fifteen years' service. The third authority thinks 
that the terms of enlistment should be such as to 
give a majority of men from twenty -five to twenty- 
nine years of age. But the last table shows that 
this is exactly what our foreign battalions, with 
two-thirds of their men under twenty -five, do not 
do ; and therefore this authority difi'ers from Sir 
Arthur Haliburton. The fourth authority desires 
to have battallions with 75 per cent, of their men 
from twenty to twenty-two years of age. But as 
Sir Arthur Haliburton himself describes the best 
fighting age as being from twenty to thirty, it is 
clear that he himself difi'ers from this fourth 
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authority, and the result is that two of his four 
authorities give no precise opinion as to " the best 
fighting age " ; the third differs from him ; and he 
himself differs from the fourth. The question is of 
course really one of common sense which the public 
can settle for themselves, and the general opinion 
will probably be that our fighting army should con- 
sist as much as possible of men from twenty to 
thirty-five, that is of men who are in what is 
usually called the prime of life, and that no one 
but a special pleader would argue that the best 
composition of our foreign battalions is to have half 
their men under twenty-three years of age ; that is 
of an age at which many men are not yet fully 
developed. 

I have maintained in this paper that our 
foreign garrisons are. too young, and the abo"ve 
tables seem to prove my case. 

But there is yet stronger evidence. Another 
table in the pamphlet shows that the battalions 
which garrison the Colonies, as distinguished from 
those in India, have on the average 727 men out 
of 990, or about three out of every four, under 
twenty-five years of age, a proportion as to which 
even Sir Arthur Haliburton himself has some mis- 
givings. 

Again, he shows that our home battalions, 
when made up to war strength by calling out the 
Eeserve, would be composed of men from twenty 
to thirty-five years of age. He justly admires 
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these most of all. To be consistent lie ought to 
require that our Indian and Colonial battalions, 
which are always liable to actual war service, 
should be similarly composed. But as that could 
not be done except by their being long-service 
battalions, he is highly satisfied with their present 
iilferior composition. Yet he says he has no bias. 

He describes in somewhat extraordinary lan- 
guage our former long-service Army as the product 
of "a vanished system, the deformities of which 
time has hidden from view." The deformed sys- 
tem produced the men who built up the British 
Empire. 

His mode of dealing with the conditions of 
Army service is similar. He rightly defends the 
present English Keserve against the charge of 
being a non-existent jr inefficient body ; and, 
also rightly, says that every nation in Europe 
except the British, believes in its Reserve. But 
he himself finds every possible defect in all Ee- 
serves not built up on exactly his own pattern. 
Although a Frenchman and a German can, as their 
countrymen believe, be made a trained regular 
soldier in two or three years. Sir Arthur Hali- 
burton considers that an Englishman requires for 
perfect efficiency exactly six years ; and although 
a German, as his country believes, remains per- 
fectly efficient in the Reserve up to ten years, 
Sir Arthur Haliburton considers that an English- 
man would be inefficient after four or five. 
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As to long service, he is certain that all long- 
service men sent to India or the Colonies " must be 
left there to die, or be invalided to save their lives," 
and thrown on the home labour market " fearfully 
handicapped in the competition for employment." 
He has nothing to say about the short-service 
youths who now break down under the climate of 
India and die there or are invalided ; or, as to the 
fact that when they escape death or invaliding, 
they are all cast adrift and all " fearfully handi- 
capped in the competition for employment." 
Although Sir Arthur Haliburton must know quite 
well that no man is now permanently pensioned 
if invalided after seven or eight years' service, 
yet he is quite certain that every invalid of eight 
years' service would have to be pensioned (and at 
the rate of a " living wage ") if he were a long- 
service man. It is easy under such conditions to 
make the most alarming estimate of the increased 
cost of pensions under the conditions of long 
service. In 1870 we had an entirely long-service 
Army, but the cost of pensions for the men was 
only about l| million a year. As India would have 
to pay the pensions of the men forming her own 
garrison, and as there must be still on the English 
estimates a large number of the old long-service 
pensioners, who will be gradually dying out, the 
cost of pensions, in addition to what has now to 
be incurred, would be very small. It is an item 
of which it would be very difficult to calculate 
the cost, and I have, therefore, omitted it in the 
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estimates given above, more especially as there 
could be uo additional expenditure on pensions on 
account of the proposed organisation for the next 
eighteen years, and very little for double that 
time. It would be quite safe to say that instead 
of Sir Arthur Haliburton's estimated addition of 
Ij million a year on pensions, the odd i million 
would be a high estimate, especially as for the first 
eighteen years or more it would be accumulating 
unexpended at compound interest. To a country 
which can afford to spend two millions a year upon 
adding 25,000 men to her Army, this possible expen- 
diture on pensions would hardly be very formidable. 

But it is useless to multiply instances of Sir 
Arthur Haliburton's bias. He is determined to see 
no merit in any kind of service, except of that 
particular pattern which he has himself been 
accustomed to administer. 

It is surprising that men of his ability do not 
see the reason why the organisation which they 
support has failed. The reason is that it is an 
organisation of half measures ; and it will always 
for that reason incur the determined opposition of 
two very different classes, one of which has always 
been both numerous and powerful, and the other of 
which is rapidly becoming numerous and powerful. 
The first is the class of nearly all the older and 
some of the younger oflicers of the Army itself; 
the second is the increasing class of real Army 
reformers, both military and civilian. 

As to the first class, the present organisation. 
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devised by a small body of officers and civilians at 
the War Office, and unsupported by military opinion 
as a whole, destroyed the former system of long 
service which had advantages of its own known to 
and appreciated by the great body of the older and 
some of the younger officers of the Army. These 
officers have thus never ceased and never will cease 
to condemn the present system. 

As to the second class of objectors, the authors of 
the present organisation, while destroying the old 
system, did not themselves adopt a genuine or com- 
plete reform. They stopped half way. They did 
not adopt real localisation, but a half-hearted imita- 
tion of it to which they gave that name ; and they 
did not adopt real short service but a half-hearted 
imitation of it which fails to produce the results 
which are known to and appreciated by the more 
modern reformers, both military and civilian. And 
they have thus given the country a system which 
halts half way between the old and the new with- 
out obtaining the advantages of either, which can 
never produce an Army of the strength which is 
necessary for the growing requirements of the 
Empire, and which will therefore never satisfy the 
reformers who desire to see the country obtain- 
ing the greatest possible strength for the smallest 
possible cost. 
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